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abandoned the Normans to their fate. By the middle of June 1204 Normandy
was lost to England, and by the end of the year all that remained of the great
Angevin empire for which Henry II. and Richard had fought so strenuously
were Gascony and a part of Poitou.

The importance of this disaster should not be lost sight of. Actually for
England it was a blessing in disguise. She was no longer merely a province
in a great empire whose rulers were more continental than English in their
outlook. Barons whose lands lay on both sides of the Channel had now to make
their choice: would they be English or French ? The real weight of the blow
fell upon John himself. His personal prestige was shattered, and as a result
the power of the crown was diminished: the former encouraged the barons to
resist his reckless rule ; and the latter enabled them to wring from the crown
concessions which were destined to become the foundation of personal and
constitutional liberty in England.

Until 1204 John had left the government of England to the justiciar, Geoffrey
fitzPeter, and the chancellor, Hubert Walter. The former had done his best
to give the country peace: he conciliated the baronage, and fostered trade.
But beneath the surface of English life there was considerable unrest. The
barons chafed under the checks put on their power by royal officials; the
people groaned under the burden of taxation which was imposed upon them
in consequence of the struggle with Philip Augustus. In 1201 the barons had
protested against a call for military service; and four years later they refused
point blank to join John in a descent upon France.

Shortly after the latter quarrel Hubert Walter died. " Now for the first
time I am king in England," said John when they brought him the news of the
primate's death; and he celebrated his freedom by a blunder which alienated
the power of the Papacy from him. John wished to send John de Gray, Bishop
of Norwich, to Canterbury; but the monks of Christ Church, to whom belonged
the right of nominating the primate, elected their sub-prior Reginald, and to
outwit the king sent him to Rome to obtain confirmation of his appointment
from Innocent III. John was furious at this affront, and the Canterbury monks
deemed it wiser not only to repudiate Reginald's election but also to elect
John de Gray as Hubert Walter's successor. Innocent III. wanted neither
candidate: he had in view for the post of spiritual head of the Church in England
a man who could be relied upon to uphold the Church's privileges. He therefore
induced John to allow a deputation of monks from Canterbury to go to Rome
to make the election in his presence, and they were to be accompanied by repre-
sentatives of the bishops and baronage to confirm the appointment. The
monks were strictly warned that they must choose none other than John de
Gray and John believed that he would have no difficulty in gaining his point
But Innocent persuaded the monks to elect as archbishop his own candidate'